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The  National  Cemetery  at  Getty sbicrg  Dedicated  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  November  I9ih,  1S63. 
From  Burrage's  Gettysburg  atid  Lincoln.  Courtesy  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


LINCOLN  AT   GETTYSBURG. 


After  the  eyes  that  looked,  the  lips  that  spake 
Here,  from  the  shadows  of  impending  death, 

Those  words  of  solemn  breath. 

What  voice  may  fitly  break 
The  silence,  doubly  hallowed,  left  by  him? 
We  can  but  bow  the  head,  with  eyes  grown  dim, 
And,  as  a  nation's  litany  repeat 
The  phrase  his  martyrdom  hath  made  complete, 
Noble  as  then,  but  now  more  sadly  sweet; 

"Let  us,  the  Living,  rather  dedicate 
Ourselves  to  this  unfinished  work,  which  they 
Thus  far  advanced  so  nobly  on  its  way. 

And  save  the  perilled  State! 


Let  us,  upon  this  field  where  they,  the  brave, 
Their  last  full  measure  of  devotion  gave, 
Highly  resolve  they  have  not  died  in  vain! 
That,  under  God,  the  Nation's  later  birth 

Of  freedom  and  the  Nation's  gain 
Of  their  own   Sovereignty,  shall  never   wane 
And  perish  from  the  circle  of  the  earth  !" 
From  such  a  perfect  text,  shall  Song  aspire 

To  light  her  faded  fire, 

And  into  wandering  music  turn 
Its  virtue,   simple,   sorrowful,  and   stern? 
His  voice  all  elegies  anticipated; 

For  whatsoe'er  the  strain, 

We  hear  that  one  refrain ; 
"We    consecrate    ourselves    to    them,    the    Con- 
secrated !" 

• — Bayard  Taylor. 


LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS. 


"The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here,"  said  Abraham  Lmcoln  at  Gettys- 
burg fifty  years  ago  the  19th  of  November.  He 
sat  down  after  his  two-minute  speech  at  the 
dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery  with  the 
impression  that  he  had  failed  to  give  what  the 
occasion  demanded  and  the  crowd  of  people  who 
had  stood  for  hours  to  hear_  the  President  speak 
was  chiefly  of  the  same  opinion. 

It  seemed  a  slight  offering  compared  with  the 
splendid  address  of  the  Hon  Edward  Everett 
who  spoke  for  two  hours  in  the  best  manner  of 
the  old-time  orators— Webster,  Calhoun  and  Clay. 
Yet  strangely  enough,  the  polished  sentences  ot 
Everett  are  long  since  forgotten,  while  every 
school  child  to-day  knows  what  Lincoln  said  and 
"the  world"  whenever  it  thinks  of  what  Ameri- 
can manhood  did  at  Gettysburg,  remembers  what 
Lincoln  said  there.  The  world  has  gone  further 
than  that,  it  has  selected  his  modest  speech  from 
all  that  has  been  written  or  spoken  by  Americans 
as  the  highest  type  of  composition— a  triumph  ot 
simplicity  and  clearness. 

The  Bulletin  is  fortunate  this  month  in  having 
for  contributors  two  gentlemen  who  were  present 
at  the  dedication  exercises  in  November,  i»63>  ana 
heard  the  President  deliver  his  immortal  address. 
These  fortunate  men  saw  Lincoln  that  day ;  they 
looked  upon  the  tall,  ungainly  form  the  rugged, 
homelv  face  in  which  were  mirrored  all  the  sor- 
rows hi  the  nation,  and  they  heard  his  voice  ut- 
tering for  the  first  time  the  now  familiar  tour- 
score  and  seven  years  ago  our  forefathers  brought 
for^h  on  this  continent  a  new  nation  conceived  m 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal." 

Colonel  Clark  E.  Carr  of  Galesburg  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  George  E.  Paul  of  Philadelphia  have 
sent  their  reminiscences  of  the  Gettysburg  address 
to  the  public  school  children  of  New  York  City. 

Colonel  Carr  was  a  member  of  the  Commission 
in  charge  of  the  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery 
when  the  consecration  exercises  were  held,  rep- 
resenting Governor  Yates  of  Illinois.  His  in- 
teresting book.  "Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  tells  the 
whole  story  of  the  movement  to  collect  and  bury 
the  Union  dead  in  national  ground,  ^g'vmg  a 
graphic  account  of  the  exercises  on  November 
iQth  the  details  about  the  writing  of  the  address, 
and  'the  impressions  it  made  as  recorded  by  many 
people  present.  Of  the  Presidents  speech,  he 
says: 

"I  heard  everv  word  and  every  articulation  of 
Mr  Lincoln,  and  had  no  realization  that  he  did 
anything  more  than  make  'a  few  dedicatory  re- 
marks.' His  expressions  were  so  plain  and  home- 
ly, without  any  attempt  at  rhetorical  periods,  and 
his  statements  were  so  axiomatic,  and,  I  may 
say  matter  of  fact,  and  so  simple,  that  I  had 
no  'idea  that  as  an  address  it  was  anything  more 
than  ordinary. 

"I  was  verv  much  struck,  many  times  as  I  had 
heard  him.  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
when  he  arose  and  stood  before  the  audience.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  seen  any  human 
being  who  was  so  stately,  and.  I  may  say,  ma- 
jestic, and  yet  benignant.  His  features  had  a  sad, 
mournful,  almost  haggard,  and  still  hopeful  ex- 
pression. Every  one  was  impressed  with  his  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness.    *    ♦    * 


"I  want  to  say  in  passing  that  there  was  one 
sentence  that  did  deeply  affect  me — the  only  one 
in  which  the  President  manifested  emotion.  With 
the  close  of  that  sentence  his  lips  quivered,  and 
there  was  a  tremor  in  his  voice  which  I  can  never 
forget.  I  recall  it  whenever  I  consider  the  ad- 
dress. The  sentence  was  'The  world  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.' " 

We  print  also  Colonel  Carr's  beautiful  "reverie" 
of  that  memorable  day. 

FIFTY  YEARS  AFTER. 


A  Reverie. 

On  a  bright  November  afternooii  of  long  ago, 
when  the  autumn  leaves  were  tinged  with  a 
thousand  hues  of  beauty,  upon  an  eminence  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  plain  bounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, I  saw  a  vast  concourse  of  men  and  women. 
I  saw  among  them  illustrious  warriors,  gifted 
poets,  and  profound  statesmen.  I  saw  ambassa- 
dors of  mighty  empires,  governors  of  great  com- 
monwealths, ministers  of  cabinets,  men  of  high 
position  and  power.  I  saw  above  their  heads, 
upon  every  hand,  a  starry  banner,  drooping  under 
the  weight  of  sombre  drapery.  I  saw  men  and 
women  standing  among  new  made  graves,  over- 
whelmed with  grief  which  they  vainly  endeavored 
to  conceal.  I  knew  that  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  bowing  under  great  affliction  of  a  land 
stricken  with  sorrow.  I  knew  that  the  tide  of 
destruction  and  death  had  not  ceased  to  ebb  and 
flow,  but  at  that  moment  the  fate  of  my  country 
was  trembling  in  the  balance,  her  only  hope  in 
the  fortitude  and  valor  of  her  sons,  who  were 
baring  their  breasts  to  storms  of  shot  and  shell 
only  a  few  miles  away. 

I  saw  standing  in  the  midst  of  that  mighty  as- 
sembly a  man  of  majestic  yet  benignant  mien,  of 
features  worn  and  haggard,  but  beaming  with 
purity,  with  patriotism,  and  with  hope.  Every 
eye  was  directed  towards  him,  and,  as  men  looked 
into  his  calm,  sad,  earnest  face,  they  recognized 
the  great  President,  the  foremost  man  of  the 
world,  not  only  in  position  and  power,  but  in  all 
the  noblest  attributes  of  humanity.  When  he 
essayed  to  speak  such  solemn  silence  reigned  as 
when,  within  consecrated  walls,  men  and  women 
feel  themselves  in  the  presence  of  Deity.  Each 
sentence,  slowly  and  earnestly  pronounced,  as  its 
full  import  was  apprehended,  sank  into  every 
patriotic  heart,  gave  a  strange  lustre  to  every 
face,  and  nerved  every  arm.  In  those  utterances 
the  abstract,  the  condensation,  the  summing  up 
of  American  patriotism,  were  contained  the  hopes, 
the  aspirations,  the  stern  resolves,  the  consecra- 
tion upon  the  altar  of  humanity  of  a  great  people. 

From  the  hour  of  that  solemn  dedication  the 
final  triumph  of  the  loyal  hosts  was  assured. 
.'Ks  the  Christian  day  by  day  voices  the  sacred 
prayer  given  him  by  his  Savior,  so  the  American 
Patriot  will  continue  to  cherish  those  sublime 
sentiments  and  inspired  words.  While  the  Re- 
public lives  he  will  continue  to  repeat  them,  and 
while,  realizing  their  solemn  significance,  he  con- 
tinues to  repeat  them,  the  Republic  will  live. 

— Clark  E.  Carr. 


A   BOY  WHO   HEARD    LINCOLN'S 
GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS. 


During  the  first  years  of  the  Civil  War  a  boy 
by  the  name  of  George  E.  Paul  lived  at  Church- 
town,  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  about 
six  miles  from  Carlisle.  He  was  eighteen  years 
old  in  1863,  and  the  following  year  enlisted  in 
Co.  i  of  the  igsth  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  When  the  Confederate  Army 
marched  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  George 
Paul's  own  home  lay  directly  in  the  path  of  Gen. 
"Jeb"  Stuart's  famous  cavalry  raid;  so  he  can 
tell  you  some  very  interesting  stories  about  the 
invasion  and  the  great  battle. 

In  the  fall,  that  same  year,  when  it  was  re- 
ported that  President  Lincoln  and  other  prom- 
inent men  would  speak  at  Gettysburg,  George 
and  two  other  boys  of  the  village  decided  to  go. 

He  has  described  the  event  as  follows : 


George  E.  Paul  in  1863. 

On  November  18,  1863,  John  S.  Eberly  (who 
is  now  dead),  David  S.  Baker,  now  living  at 
Carlisle;  William  Brindle,  now  living  at  Mechan- 
icsburg,  and  I  drove  over  from  our  village  to 
Gettysburg,  arriving  there  about  3  P.  M.  of  the 
same  day.  We  put  our  horses  and  conveyance  at 
a  farm  house  about  a  mile  from  Gettysburg,  ow- 
ing to  the  crowded  condition  we  expected  in  the 
town.  That  afternoon  we  went  to  Gettysburg 
and  saw  President  Lincoln  arrive  at  the  P.  R.  R. 
station  about  6  o'clock.  He  went  directly  to 
Judge  Wills'  house  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  square.  The  next  day  was  the  day  of  the 
ceremonies,  November  19,  1863.  It  was  clear  and 
warm,  with  cooler  weather  in  the  evening. 

I.  The  parade  formed  about  10  o'clock  on 
Carlisle  Street  about  50  yards  north  of  the 
square.  The  column  facing  south,  the  Marine 
Band  at  the  head  of  the  parade. 


2.  President  Lincoln,  dressed  in  a  black  suit 
of  clothes,  high  silk  hat,  and  boots,  was  riding 
a  brown  horse  on  the  right  of  the  line,  being  the 
first  man  on  the  right.  I  was  standing  on  the 
west  side  of  Carlisle  Street,  on  the  sidewalk,  op- 
posite President  Lincoln. 

3.  The  parade  marched  through  the  square, 
south  to  Gettysburg  Cemetery.  After  arriving  at 
the  cemetery  they  passed  through  to  the  platform 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  occasion.  This 
platform  faced  the  North.  The  platform  was  at 
the  extreme  north  west  outside  of  the  old  Gettys- 
i)urg  Cemetery,  now  the  National  Cemetery, 
which  was  dedicated.  It  was  then  a  cornfield, 
the  corn  being  cut  down  and  cleared  away. 

4.  President  Lincoln  occupied  a  seat  on  the 
west  of  the  center  of  the  platform,  and  the  Hon. 
Edw.  Everett  occupied  a  seat  on  the  east  of  the 
center  with  two  or  three  men  between  President 
Lincoln  and  the  Hon.  Edw.  Everett. 

5.  I  was  standing  at  the  rope  that  was  at- 
tached to  the  front  of  the  platform,  about  ten 
feet  from  the  platform,  opposite  President 
Lincoln. 

6.  The  service  was  opened  with  prayer.  The 
Hon.  Edw.  Everett  then  came  forward  and  read 
his  address,  which  was  a  masterly  oration,  and 
occupied  about  two  hours.  He  was  very  much 
applauded  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address. 

7.  After  the  band  played  a  dirge,  President 
Lincoln  arose,  came  forward  to  the  edge  of  the 
platform,  and  delivered  his  address  quietly,  very 
pathetically,  and  without  notes,  in  about  three 
minutes.  *  *  *  After  President  Lincoln  had 
delivered  his  address,  and  before  he  had  taken  his 
seat,  there  was  a  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  to  give  him  applause.  It  seemed  to  me 
they  were  expecting  more  from  him.  Finally  the 
applause  broke  out  fairly  well,  but  it  was  nothing 
compared  with  the  applause  given  to  the  Hon. 
Edw.  Everett. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  a  nervous 
man,  eager  to  get  out  of  the  crowd,  pushing  his 
way  through,  almost  knocking  me  down,  saying: 
'When  I  went  to  school  it  was  freeze,  froze,  friz- 
zen,  here  it  is  squeeze,  squose,  squizzen."  These 
are  my  recollections ;  a  boy  18  years  of  age,  who 
afterwards  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  I, 
T95th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

— George  E.  Paul. 

REFERENCES. 

"Gettysburg  and  Lincoln,"  by  Major  Henry  S. 
Burrage,  together  with  Col.  Carr's  book,  "Lincoln 
at  Gettysburg,"  will  furnish  plenty  of  material 
for  teachers  or  pupils  who  are  looking  for  in- 
teresting facts  connected  with  Lincoln's  address. 
The  final  word  on  the  subject  was  written  by 
John  Nicolay  in  the  Century  Magacine  for  No- 
vember, 1893,  where  he  disposed  of  the  fiction  so 
commonly  printed  that  Lincoln  wrote  the  speech 
on  the  train,  using  a  piece  of  scrap  paper  which 
he  held  on  his  tall  hat.  The  address  was  begun 
in  the  White  House  and  finished  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  David  Wills,  where  Lincoln  stayed  while 
in  Gettysburg. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  GETTYS- 
BURG ADDRESS. 

By  A.  H.  NiCKERSON. 

At  the  dedication  ceremonies  on  the  following 
day,  November  19,  1863,  I  had  a  seat  on  the 
platform  within  a  few  feet  of  the  speakers,  and 
could  hear  not  only  every  word,  but  could  mark 
every  expression  on  the  face  of  America's  most 
polished  orator,  Edward  Everett,  as  he  delivered 
that  masterly  oration,  and  could  see  every  linea- 
ment in  the  sad,  earnest  face  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
he  pronounced  his  immortal  "Dedication." 

Mr.  Everett's  personality  was  profoundly  im- 
pressive. He  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  tall, 
portly,  and  faultlessly  dressed.  Like  many  others 
of  his  time,  he  wore  an  evening  suit,  the  coat  of 
v/hich  displayed  his  figure  to  advantage.  Crown- 
ing all  was  that  massive  head  covered  with 
snow-white  hair,  which  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  great  dark  eyes  that  flashed  from  out 
clear-cut  classic  features  that  were  innocent  of 
the  semblance  of  beard  or  mustache.  I  have  not 
seen  or  read  the  oration  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  yet  many  of  his  periods  were  at  that 
time  so  impressed  upon  my  memory  that  I  cannot 
forget  them.  In  closing  one  of  them  he  said : 
"Standing  on  these  heights ;  looking  on  these 
scenes"  (here  he  turned  and  looked,  fijst  at  Round 
Top  on  the  left  and  then  at  Wolf's  and  Gulp's 
Hills  on  the  right,  and  the  same  time  raising 
both  hands  slowly  and  impressively  toward  the 
heavens  for  inspiration),  "I  feel  how  utterly  in- 
adequate words  are  to  express  the  emotions  that 
are  swelling  in  my  heart."  Toward  the  end  of 
the  sentence  great  tears  suffused  his  eyes  and 
rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  his  hands  fell  as  if  in 
utter  helplessness.  > 

It  was  certainly  a  grand  oration ;  and  when 
finished  it  seemed  as  though  the  subject  had 
been  exhausted  and  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Lincoln 
arose  in  obedience  to  the  announcement  that  the 
President  would  now  pronounce  the  dedication, 
every  one  felt  sorry  for  him.  To  say  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  arose  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  been  near  him  when  he  got  up  to 
speak ;  but  he  had  never  before  seemed  to  me  to 
be  so  tall  as  he  did  on  this  occasion.  He  ap- 
peared to  continue  to  rise,  as  it  were,  until  when 
he  finally  stood  up  I  thought  he  was  the  tallest 
and  most  awkward  man  I  had  ever  seen. 


There  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  those  who  were  present,  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  had  any  notes  of  this,  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  speech  of  his  life.  My  own  impressions, 
whether  correct  or  not,  were  received  then,  and 
have  never  since  been  changed  by  anything  I  have 
seen  or  heard  on  the  subject.  I  think  he  had  a 
card  or  a  strip  of  paper  the  size  of  a  visiting  card 
in  his  hand.  He  did  not,  however,  look  at  it  or 
refer  to  it  in  any  way.  Others,  too,  have  differed 
as  to  the  immediate  effect  of  his  remarks.  In 
this,  also,  I  give  the  impressions  received  at  the 
time,  which  were  also  identical  with  those  of  all 
with  whom  I  spoke.  I  thought  then,  and  still 
think,  it  was  the  shortest,  grandest  speech,  ora- 
tion, sermon,  or  what  you  please  to  call  it,  to 
which  I  have  ever  listened.  It  was  the  whole 
matter  in  a  nutshell,  delivered  distinctly  and  im- 
pressively so  that  all  in  that  vast  concourse  could 
hear  him.  My  own  emotions  may  perhaps  be 
imagined  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  was 
facing  the  spot  where  only  a  short  time  before 
we  had  our  death  grapple  with  Pickett's  men, 
and  he  stood  almost  immediately  over  the  place 
where  I  had  lain  and  seen  my  comrades  torn  in 
fragments  by  the  enemy's  cannon-balls. 

Think,  if  you  please,  how  these  words  fell  upon 

my  ears : "We  are  met  on  the  great 

battle-field  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedi- 
cate a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting  place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  large 
sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate, 
we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men 
living  and  dead  who  struggled  here  have  con- 
secrated it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract. The  world  will  little  note  or  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here." 

If  at  that  moment  the  Supreme  Being  had  ap- 
peared with  an  offer  to  undo  my  past  life ;  give 
back  to  me  a  sound  body,  free  from  the  remem- 
brance even  of  sufferings  past,  and  the  imminence 
of  those  that  must  necessarily  embitter  all  the 
years  to  come,  I  should  have  indignantly  spurned 
the  offer,  such  was  the  effect  upon  me  of  this  im- 
mortal "Dedication."  And  even  now,  when  the 
deeds  performed  on  that  field  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing traditions,  the  mention  of  which  requires  an 
apology;  when  the  brilliant  hopes  of  the  living 
actors  in  the  tragedy  have  become  faded  disap- 
pointments :  their  promised  rewards  turned  to 
dead-sea  fruits ;  when  they  have  nothing  to  show 
for  them  but  maimed  and  shattered  bodies, 
meaningless  titles,  and  empty  honors,  there  is  still 
comfort  for  them  in  the  great  Martyr's  prophecy, 
that  history  will  not  forget  to  record  what  they 
did  in  the  way  of  heroic  achievement  upon  the 
battle-field  of  Gettysburg." 

— Scribiicr's  Magazine. 
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